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WILL THE MAP CHANGE IN 1945? 


HE map reproduced here was prepared for the cam- 
T paign leaflet, “The Case for Sixteen Year Employment 
Laws.” Most of the progressive bills reported in the Feb- 
ruary American Child are still pending. If the 16 year bills 
under consideration in California, Illinois, Michigan, North 
Carolina and Texas should be enacted, the face of the map 
would be considerably changed. All of these bills are now 
in the legislatures except the Illinois bill. The North Caro- 
lina bill, which would raise the compulsory education age 
from 14 to 16 years (15 years in 1945 and 16 years there- 
after), has passed the Senate and is now pending in the 
House. 

Other pending bills mentioned in the February re- 
port would, if passed, remove some “‘exception’’ symbols 
from the map or otherwise improve existing standards. 
The Connecticut bill to regulate employment of minors 
on tobacco farms would protect children from the worst 
form of agricultural exploitation in that State and the 
Massachusetts bill would bring both domestic service and 
work as a farm laborer under the work 
permit provisions of the child labor 
law. The Ohio bill would remove man- 
ufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments from the occupations in which 
14 and 15 year old children can en- 
gage outside of school hours. 

Among the new bills proposed or 
introduced are several which embody Sies 
progressive changes. 

Bills proposed in South Carolina 







































































would supplement the present 16 year ¢ 
limit during school hours with a 14 PCALIF 
year limit outside of school hours and +H 























set up good work permit provisions 
which the present law lacks. 

The Maine law might be strength- 
ened by the enactment of one or more 
of the following bills which have been 
introduced: (1) to make the present 





























week, and to require physician’s statement of physical fit- 
ness for after-school work. 

Two bills have been introduced in Washington, one of 
which would go further than any existing law by setting 
an 18 year limit for all gainful occupations during school 
hours, though work outside of school hours would be 
regulated only by work permits with no minimum age 
specified. Work on farms or in private homes would be 
exempted from all provisions. The other bill would raise 
the compulsory attendance age from 16 to 18 and the edu- 
cational requirement for exemption from the 8th to the 
12th grade. However, it would retain the present 15 year 
exemption for minors regularly and lawfully employed or 
who cannot profitably pursue further regular school work. 

In New York, where the bill to limit hours of after- 
school work is still pending, two bills to increase the com- 
pulsory education requirement between 16 and 18 have 
been introduced. Both bills would substitute a substantial 


(Continued on page 3) 
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15 year age limit for employment apply 
at all times in specified occupations in- 
cluding manufacturing and mechanical 


. establishments, instead of during school 


hours as at present; (2) to set an 18 
year limit for work in manufacturing 
or mechanical establishments, laundries, 
bakeries in any capacity declared to be 
hazardous; (3) to regulate hours of 
after-school work to 4 a day and 28 a 


16 years, gainful occupations during 
school hours, manufacturing and 


mechanical establishments any time; 14 


years outside of school hours. 


7 16 i facturi d hani- 
LL years, manutacturing and mechani 


cal establishments any time; 14 years, 
other occupations during school hours. 


533533) 15 years, during school hours or in 
certain specified occupations any time, 


14 years, during school hours and/or in 


certain specified occupations any time. 


| @ | No minimum age for employment. 











EXCEPTIONS TO 16 YEAR LAWS 


+ 14 year age: limit for manufacturing establishments 
outside of school hours. 


© No 14 year limit outside of school hours except 
messenger service. 


O Exemptions to 16 year limit on special permit. 


Exemption to 16 year limit on completion of eighth 
grade if higher school not available. 


@ Agriculture or domestic service or both. 
: PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 
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BOWLING ALLEY ASSOCIATIONS 
' SUPPORT ENFORCEMENT 


OWLING alley associations in New York State have 
B been asked to cooperate with the Commissioner of 
Labor in eliminating illegal ye grog rant in bowling alleys. 
A recently published survey of 93 bowling alleys in nine 
cities, made by the Division of Women, Child Labor and 
Minimum Wage of the Labor Department* showed that, 
as in other states, little attention is paid to the child labor 
law in hiring pinboys. Four out of every five boys were 
found to be working in violation of the age, hour or work 
permit provisions of the law. Boys from 9 to 13 were dis- 
covered working in alleys in upstate cities, often until mid- 
night or later. Only 11 of the 122 boys between 14 and 
16 did not work after 6 p.m., their legal quitting time, 
and 52 of them worked until 11, 12 or 1 o'clock at night. 
One boy in every five who was attending full-time school 
worked at least until midnight on a night preceding a 
school day. School authorities reported that boys employed 
in bowling alleys not only went to sleep in their classes but 
stayed out of school frequently to “rest up.’ One 15 year 
old boy who was tardy nine times and absent seven times 
in a period of a few weeks was found to be working in 
a bowling alley until 1 a.m. 

The New York State and the Eastern Bowling Proprie- 
tors Association have officially and publicly taken the posi- 
tion that bowling alley operators should observe all * sat 
sions of the child labor law and should make no effort to 
have the standards relaxed in favor of bowling alleys. In 
a recent letter to the National Child Labor Committee, 
Alexander P. Wino, President of the New York State 
Bowling Proprietors Association, said: 

‘Neither the Eastern nor the New York State Associa- 
tion will at any time permit the bowling alley industry in 
our State to degrade itself to the extent of having our 
present labor laws relaxed or age limits lowered. Our rea- 
sons for this stand are that no child under 16 should be 
permitted to work as a pinsetter, whether it be in the day- 
time or at night. It seems to me that any person or persons 
who attempt to have laws changed, for the purpose of 
employing children under 16, are very selfish and are not 
a credit to their country, because our experience has been 
that there are enough boys over 16 to fill all wants and 
needs, in conjunction with older employees.” 

The operators’ associations have promised full coopera- 
tion with the Labor Department in securing compliance 
with the law. The recently formed Metropolitan Bowling 
Alley Council in New York City, however, felt that its 


* Child Labor in Bowling Alleys in New York State. Nov. 1944. 13 pp. 
mimeographed report. 








efforts to regulate alleys, by a proposal to limit the work 
of 16 to 18 year old pinboys to three nights a week every 
other night and not later than 11:15, were meeting with 
no cooperation from City officials. The hours for boys of 
these ages are not regulated by law and the proposal of 
the operators is for voluntary regulation by the industry 
but City officials have not indicated that they would change 
the existing policy of discouraging boys from working in 
bowling alleys. 

The operators recommended a change in the present 
penalties for violations under which a violation can cost a 
proprietor his license. Law abiding proprietors hesitate to 
report violations because of this penalty, in the opinion of 
the operators, who suggested that an amendment to permit 
fines as high as $1,000 would get better results. 


ADVISORY STANDARDS FOR RAILROAD 


EMPLOYMENT 
INDING that the use of boys under 18 as firemen, 
trainmen and in other hazardous jobs on railroads was 
increasing, the Children’s Bureau has set up advisory stand- 
ards for the employment of 16 and 17 year olds in rail- 
road operations. In cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, the carrier unions and the government 
transportation agencies, the Bureau reviewed railroad jobs 
to classify the hazardous and non-hazardous types of work. 

Jobs specified as too hazardous for minors under 18 
were: operation of trains, work on bridges and scaffolds 
and employment as section hands in switching yards. 

Jobs listed as suitable for boys 16 and 17 were: clerks, 
maintenance of way, maintenance of equipment and stores, 
and work in baggage and parcels rooms and in stations 
and warehouses. 

A digest of state laws governing the employment of 
minors on railroads was also issued by the Bureau. In some 
states the minimum age for employment on railroads is 
two years higher than the minimum for general employ- 


~~ HERE AND THERE 

Colorado. Work permits, which totalled 284 during the 
biennium ending November 30, 1940, rose to a total of 
10,126 during the biennium ending November 30, 1944. 
Biennial Report, Industrial Commissioner of Colorado. 

Michigan. ‘There is a higher rate of injuries to children 
under 16 than to those 16 and 17 years old. The rate for 
16 and 17 year olds runs during the period covered from 
5.0 to 18.8 injuries per 1,000 first regular work permits 
while the rate to children under 16 runs from 10.2 to 68.6 
injuries per 1,000 first regular work permits. The highest 
ratio in both age groups is shown in the summer months 
when the greatest number of minors are working.” (The 
period covered was from January 1, 1942 to September 
30, 1944, during which 179,529 first regular work permits 
were issued to minors.) Michigan Labor and Industry, 
January 1945. 

Philadel phia. ‘‘Over 34,000 children left school to take 
jobs in the two school years ending June 1944, without 
completing the courses for which they were registered. To 
succeed in the post-war labor market, many of these young 
persons will need supplémentary training.” The Philadel- 
phia Labor Market in 1944. Wharton School of Finance 
= Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, November 
1944. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF ENLISTED MEN —BY YEAR OF BIRTH 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


High School College 
Year o ammar 
Birth J — chool Yor ey, th Graduate Yow ie, — Graduate Pei Total 
1926 & 1925 21.5% 8.1% 10.9% 12.6% 39.8% 5.3% 1.2% 2% 2% 2% 100.0% 
1924 & 1923 21.8 °»&#8.1 10.4 13.0 35.8 6.4 2.8 9 By a | 100.0 
1922—1918 28.0 8.0 9.8 11.0 31.4 4,3 3.1 1.8 2.0 6 100.0 
1917—1913 31.5 8.5 10.1 10.2 27.4 3.8 2.9 1.5 2.9 £2 100.0 
1912—-1908 38.8 9.0 10.3 8.9 19.7 3.9 2.9 1.6 3.3 1.6 100.0 
1907 — 1903 43.0 8.8 10.6 8.0 16.8 3.1 2.8 1.6 3.7 1.6 100.0 
1902—1898 60.1 7.3 6.4 6.8 10.4 2.0 2.6 1.0 2.2 1.2 100.0 
1897 & older 44.4 7.9 10.8 6.7 19.5 5.1 1.5 2.0 1.3 8 100.0 
TOTAL 29.7% 8.3% 10.1% 108% 29.5% 44% 28% 15% 2.1% 8% 100.0% 


The Adjutant General’s Office—Machine Records Branch—2 February 1945 


The marked expansion of public high school enrollment 
between 1910, when these schools had 915,061 students, 


and 1940, when they had 6,601,444 students, is reflected in - 


the above table. The table was prepared for the National 
Child Labor Committee by the Adjutant General’s office, 
following an inquiry by the Committee regarding the avail- 
ability of data for a comparison of the educational qualifica- 
tions of the older and younger draft groups. 

Selective Service rejection figures for educational defi- 
ciencies are receiving thorough airing and study, as they 
should, because of the clear correlation they establish be- 
tween educational deficiency and inadequate school facili- 
ties. But it is encouraging to know that the educational 
standard for the country as a whole, in the representative 
cross-section of enlisted men in the armed services, has 
moved from 40% with only a grammar school education 
in the 30-40 year old group, to 40% who are high school 
graduates in the 18 and 19 year old group. One of the 
significant things is that the change has come, not through 
a gradual rise in the per cent having one, two or three years 
of high school since these per cents do not vary to any 
marked degree in the various age groups, but by a direct 
rise from the grammar school to the high school graduation 
level. 

Will the trend toward the educational level of high 
school graduation be resumed after the war? Since 1940, 
high school enrollment has dropped to the 1934 level and 
agreement is general that few of the million or more 
students who have left school for work since 1940 will 


. feturn to finish their high school work. Employment con- 


ditions will continue to affect high school attendance after 
the war. Lack of employment opportunities will tend to 
keep students in high school. The marked increase in the 
number of high school graduates shown in the table, from 
19.7% for the group born between 1908 and 1912 to 
27.4% for the next younger age group, undoubtedly re- 
flected the depression years when more students remained 
in high dined ecoaee of lack of jobs. If employment con- 
ditions are reasonably good, there will be many who will 
leave school as early as the law allows, which is one of 
the important reasons for raising the minimum age limit 
for employment in all states to 16 years. The desire or 
feeling of necessity to start earning a living, always a cause 
of a certain amount of school leaving, may be increased by 
concern among young people as to the extent to which 
their employment opportunities will be limited by veteran 
priorities. This concern will be hard to combat merely with 
arguments about the desirability of remaining in school. 


Education to 16 without exemptions should be a legal re- 
quirement and education beyond that should be made 
financially possible for all who have the interest and 
ability to pursue it. 

One of the surprising facts in the table is that the marked 
increase in the per cent of high school graduates among 
those 31 years of age or less has not been accompanied by 
any conspicuous increase in the per cent with some college 
education. With the rapid expansion of junior colleges 
in recent years, a greater increase in the number having at 
least two years of college work would have been expected. 
But education beyond high school, as the table shows, has 
remained the privilege of a very small per cent. This sub- 
stantiates the argument that advanced education in the 
future should be based on ability to profit from it rather 
than on ability to pay for it. This will become even more 
important as the educational program for veterans goes 
into operation since this program, though desirable and 
fair, is based primarily on veteran status rather than on spe- 
cial aptitude for advanced education. Promising young 
people, as well as veterans, should be aided from public 
funds if they cannot otherwise afford advanced education. 


WILL THE MAP CHANGE IN 1945? 
(Continued from page 1) 
amount of required day school attendance up to 18 for 
the 4 or 8 hours of continuation school attendance now 
specified for minors between 16 and 17 who are not high 


. school graduates. 


This is the pont picture of important pending legis- 
lation. The only bill of importance which has so far been 
enacted is the Georgia compulsory school attendance bill 
which establishes excellent standards. The age requirement 
is now 7 to 16, instead of 8 to 14, the school term is in- 
creased from six months (120 days) to 175 days, a visit- 
ing teacher system is required for enforcement and other 
duties, and heavy fines are specified for violation of pro- 
visions of the law. 

Among the casualties to date are the Georgia child labor 
law which passed the Senate but was not acted on by the 
House before the Legislature voted to recess until January 
1946. However, the bill remains on the calendar for action 
next year. The Georgia Volunteer War Services Council, 
which has promoted the bill, plans to use the intervening 
time to build up support for enactment. 

The Wyoming Legislature adjourned without taking ac- 
tion on the bill which would have removed it from its 
isolated position of being the only one of the 48 states 
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having no minimum age for employment. A bill that would 
have brought Tennessee from the rear to the front in child 
labor legislation was introduced shortly before the Legis- 
lature adjourned and no action was taken on it. 

The mortality rate of good bills introduced in state legis- 
latures has always been high in the history of child labor 
legislation but enough good bills are still pending to justify 
hope that the map will change in 1945. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


A Stupy IN SCHOOL LEAVING. Evan W. Ingram, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Pa. 

A comparative study of school leaving for semesters ending 
in February 1942, 1943 and 1944. Except for an increase 
in the number of younger pupils leaving school, the find- 
ings for the three periods are similar. The typical school 
leaver is shown to be the maladjusted pupil who leaves 
school for employment but, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, his school work has not been unsatisfactory and in- 
stead of being in the low intelligence group, he is in the 
middle intelligence group. The dropouts from the middle 
intelligence group exceeded the combined number of with- 
drawals from the upper and lower mental ability levels. 
The withdrawal every year of approximately 10% from 
the upper mental ability group constitutes a serious loss 
of potential college material. 


REGENTS PLAN FOR POST-WAR EDUCATION IN THE STATE 
oF New York. The State Education Department, 1944. 
“The end product of all enrichment in school facilities 
and curriculum should be young people who are healthy, 
literate and of good character—well-adjusted and respon- 
sible persons prepared to take their places in vocational, 
family and civic life.” Thus the Board of Regents intro- 
duces its newly formulated, comprehensive post-war © at 
for education in New York State. To implement a 
approach to this goal the Board calls for: (1) improvement 
in rural education; (2) the extension of school services; 
(3) war service education; (4) a revision of the program 
of state aid to the local districts, together with some modi- 
fication of the basic policy. 


oser 





The plan stresses “the need for more holding power at 
the secondary school level’’ as evidenced by the fact that 
“large numbers of children have not enjoyed the full bene- 
fits of education from kindergarten to high school; year 
after year the enrollment of children five to 18 years of 
age in the State of New York is about 300,000 less than 
the school census of children of the same age group. Of 
those who start a high school program, less than 50 per 
cent finish... .” 


The Regents found that ‘‘guidance services as a function 
of public education have not been adequately developed. 
In New York there are many schools having no service, 
and, at best, few schools provide sufficient service.’ Pro- 
posals are made for the establishment of consultation clinics 
on a state-wide basis in close cooperation with Federal or 
state employment services. 


The probable question of “why an extended system of 
special and higher education is considered essential in a 
war-impoverished world”’ is anticipated by the Regents. 
They state, ‘““The answer lies in the economic necessity fully 
to utilize human power and material resources, and the 
need to offer to young persons, particularly those who have 
been held back by the war, proper vocational and cultural 
outlets. Having won the war, we shall fight to protect youth 
from the hopelessness which comes when the channels of 
employment or education are blocked.” 


THE BLACK AND WHITE OF REJECTIONS FOR MILITARY 
SERVICE. American Teachers Association, P.O. Box 271, 
Montgomery 1, Alabama. August, 1944. 


The connection between rejections for educational defi- 
ciency and educational opportunity is made very clear in 
this comparison of the rejection rates for whites and 
Negroes for the country as a whole and by states. The 
states with the highest rejection rates for both whites and 
Negroes are the southern states. Negroes in northern 
states with a large Negro population, like New York and 
Illinois, had a lower rejection rate than the whites in 10 
southern states. The explanation, obviously, is not race but 
education. ; 





Tidy Bit of Worldly Goods 


What interested us most in the child mar- 
riage of a Detroit couple was the last para- 
graph of the story which may have thrown 
considerable light on all that had gone be- 
fore. 

It is unusual, of course, for a boy of 16 
to marry a girl of 15. It is unusual for their 
parents to accept such a match, once it is 
made, without protest. But this is what the 
last paragraph of the story said: “Ted and 
his wife are eighth grade pupils. He works 
after school at Chrysler Corporation, where 
he earns $45 a week.” 

When an eighth-grade schoolboy can ac- 
quire such a tidy bit of worldly goods by 
working after school, parents and teachers 
and society in general might be hard put to 
it to explain to children that this isn’t the 
best time for them to set up housekeeping. 


Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
Jan. 15, 1945 











What of Ted's future? There will be no $45 a week job for 
him even if he works full time instead of part time. Although 
he is 16, he is only in the eighth grade, and the chances are 
he will drop out of school. An eighth grade education, plus a 
wife, plus deflated post-war wages do not add up to a future 
of security and independence. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose §.............ssescseee for your program of giving priority 
to education under 16 by raising the minimum age for employ- 
ment to 16 years and limiting the hours of after school work. 


PO OOOOCO OOOO ORTHO E SEES OSEOO SOOT OOOO SOOO POSED OOO ESOS OES ET DOES OO SOTO OE SESE OS OOO PES EOED EE ESOEE ESE OEEES 


PCOS HOO H OOO SOTO OLEO HODES SOOO EOE DE SOE SOO OOS OSES OSES ESOSOUSS SESE SOOO SESE OOS E EEO DODEO OHO SOOO OS OSEOEES 








